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why did it languish under the Arsacids, why, after its revival under the 
Sassanids, did it fail once more to extend its sway even in an age of prose- 
lytism, and collapse before the upstart creed of Islam that it allowed to arise 
at its very doors ? That it had not lost, and has not lost, its spiritual power 
to save, is shown by the history of the faithful few, and by the high position 
which to this day the Parsis take among the peoples of the East. Yet the 
verdict of history has gone forth irretrievably against Zoroastrianism, and 
falsified all the a priori forecasts that might have regarded it as a religion 
preeminently fitted to survive. Nor can we explain the fact by the great 
divergence which doubtless existed between theory and practice, for that 
difference has existed in all religions from the first, and all religions have 
survived it. We are face to face here with a most puzzling problem, and 
any truly scientific solution, or attempt at solution thereof, can hardly fail 
to form a most valuable contribution to the philosophy of history. 

F. C. S. S. 

Ueber die Gewissheit des Allgemeinen. Vortrag gehalten in der philo- 
sophischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin von Dr. A. v. Heydebreck. Leip- 
zig, C. E. M. Pfeffer, 1893.— p. 35. 

Certainty must be either immediate or derivative, and ultimately the 
latter must rest on the former. Are individual perceptions alone certain, 
or does certainty attach also to the universal ? That is the issue between 
empiricism and rationalism. If there is no immediate cognition of the 
universal, the validity of the laws of thought also is only an induction, and 
a doubt remains whether in every case actual thinking will conform to 
them. And it is not enough to prove the existence of an a priori element 
in cognition, so long as it is not shown that this element does not occur in 
the form of a particular representation. For the question of the relation 
of the logical universal to the psychological idea is prior to the Kantian 
question of its relation to the objects of sense-perception, and until it is 
settled empiricists and apriorists have no common ground. Now it can be 
settled only by finding a case of the immediate and absolute certainty of 
a universal, which admittedly cannot be of inductive origin. The proposi- 
tion 2x2=4 lays claim to absolute certainty and the unthinkableness of its 
contradictory. Is this claim tenable ? Can we on the basis of particular 
experiments in counting, made under particular circumstances by particular 
persons, extend the assertion universally ? May not its apparent necessity 
be merely due to repeated associations of general ideas, which from the 
nature of the case the mind is never tempted to dissolve ? In that case 
the formula 2x2=4 would only express an operation always actually per- 
formed on some particular ' two ' and ' four ' ? Against this it is to be 
remarked that the particularity of such ' twos ' and ' fours ' rests on a pro- 
cess of abstraction which separates the particular objects counted from the 
total content of consciousness. And by carrying this process one step far- 
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ther we abstract from the particularity also and arrive at the pure universal 
two and four, the relation of which alone is the object of the judgment 
2x2 = 4. It remains possible, however, to deny its universality from the 
side of the subject by denying that the latter remains identical from judg- 
ment to judgment. If so, we can never be sure that there may not be or 
arise a being to whom 2 x 2 is not = 4. But so long as such a being is 
admitted to have formed the conceptions of two and four and to be capable 
of counting, all differences of mental constitution are irrelevant, and cannot 
prevent him from reaching the same result as we do. Thus the possibility 
of absolutely universal judgments is reaffirmed against all skepticism and 
empiricism by the fact that in it " all individual conditions are excluded 
and that alone included which is essential and identically recurrent in every 
analogous operation." 

Such is the author's conclusion with regard to one of the most vital and 
obscure of epistemological problems. In spite of his ingenuity and candor, 
however, he does not succeed in removing all scruples. (1) The very title 
of his paper forms a stumbling-block ; for how can certainty be more than 
a psychological fact, a particular state of a particular mind ? How then 
can there be a certainty of the universal which is not particular ? (2) Does 
not the use of terms like ' essential,' ' identical,' and ' analogous ' beg the 
question at issue ? To the empiricist there is no ' essential ' core to a thing 
that renders it what it is. And at the critical stage Dr. v. Heydebreck 
argues from the identity of thinking subjects in some respects to their iden- 
tical attitude towards the point at issue. Does not that assume the concep- 
tion of logical identity, the occurrence of which in its strict sense is just 
what his opponents dispute ? (3) Does he not take for granted too easily 
the entire independence of experience of our mathematical judgments? 
For where would be their validity if nature did not present us with objects 
which could be regarded as units in the first place, and did not object to 
being counted as mere units in the second ? If existence were entirely con- 
tinuous, no objects could be isolated ; if things were not indifferent, it 
would be as impossible to count them together as it would be to give an 
arithmetical answer to the question what two lions plus two lambs would 
make. (4) He hardly softens the paradox that, on his theory, a universal 
affirmation claims absolutely to predict the future, by assigning to expe- 
rience the ' matter ' of knowledge. And it is just that claim that exercises 
so fatal a fascination over men's minds, and ever afresh tempts them to 
a priori deductions of everything. For if the absolutely independent 
validity of the abstract universal be granted, men fancy it a fixed refuge 
amid the flux of change, and treat it as a irov <rrw whence they can move 
the world in which they are engulfed. F C S S 



